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■■ C O iiri P ENTI/it 

November 12, 196Q 



Dear Jack; ■} 

■ ■''/■ . • r ■•■ ; '■■s-':. 

1; . Congratulations again. Yours was a great 
victory,, even though it was. a bit close in some states. 
Nixon had the fabulous advantage of having had eight years 
of Madison Avenue build-up jand the blind support of one 
of the most popular men in our history. 

I an glad that jlew York gave you a good solid 
majority of over ^00,000 (not quite the 500,000 that I 
had been predicting). I was naturally pleased with the 
progress that we have made upstate. Some votes were lost 
in the city due to the local messy situation with the 
police and schoolteachers;' strike. Incidentally, you 
may have noticed we have elected three new Democratic 
Congressmen, ahd have added to our representation in the 
State Legislature. 

But congratulations are not the reason for 
this letter. I • 

I Had a most interesting talk yesterday with 
a Russian by the name of Alexander Korneichuk whom I had 
known quite well in Moscow during the war. Among other 
things he is a Russian playwright, a member of the Communist 
Party Central Committee, high in the Ukrainian government, 
and, I am told, quite close to Khrushchev. He was over 
here with a group of Soviet intellectuals for a conference 
at Dartmouth, at the invitation of Norman Cousins of the 
Saturday IReview and financed by the Ford Foundation, 
promoting the exchange of ideas between a parallel group 
of Americans. . 

We had a blunt and frank talk. He indicated that 
Khrushchev wanted to make a fresh start, forgetting the 
U-2 incident and all of the subsequent gyrations. He 
expressed the opinion that arms limitation and particularly 
nuclear control was a vital question. The Russians don't 
want another devastating war - they have too much at stake. 
They recognize the danger of the present tensions, including 
the spread of nuclear weapons among other countries, unless 
an agreemeht/'is arrived at fairly soon. 
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He admitted the ideological conflict between us<-v''"v;v;v-..^Ato,W- 
would continue on a world-wide basis, but he hoped that <y: w ^'fdf$ti$X:^ 
Khrushchev's statement, that the conflict could be carried •. .J ° ■&$%&$$■¥.(■. 
on on ,a competitive basis without war, would be accepted , ,. j. (:,, f,4tMS>' : ' 
■■■as sincere, 'I^told him that; I believed the single 'nost^^fe^^ 
important; subject was 'to open up the Soviet Union still r:'/ : , '\ f i ■^8Hfiffi«« 
further and get away from their present closed society, '••:■■" •' '■^^$h i W^.mkt 
He argued that much had been done in this direction, but •: ■ ' 'f-ft$$j$$l$?$' ■ 
I maintained that it was obviously not enough - and I got ' - : :;>; ■■$'${%■&?"'■ 
the impression that in his heart he agreed. However, the ^'y'^-'-^&ir- 
Soviet military and Khrushchev consider secrecy as a , ' $ v ;; ;\ , "- 
military advantage. • ■■,;■■;■; '':-<y^'0 ; i^- 

He asked me whether you would follow out FDR's ,;/;■,'. V/' ; ' 
policies, I said 'Yes 1 insofar as they concerned our •■'..!' •',.*.•,.' , 
•good neighbor' relationships with the underdeveloped ;,v '••'';, . 

countries; that he could count on that, and Mr, Khrushchev ' -^ '■'•■'; V. 
would find much tougher competition in his attempts to 
communize them; but that there would be no appeasement on 
principle or on the positions our country had* taken in our 
relations with the Soviet Union. I restated my personal 
opinion, which I had stated publicly fifteen months ago 
on my return from the Soviet Union, that I thought arms 
control should be the first subject of consideration 
between us. He didn't take issue With this. 

In the ideological argument with Peiping, he 
said he believed Peiping was coming around to Khrushchev's 
interpretation that war was no longer inevitable. On the 
other hand, I doubt that Moscov-Peiping relations are free 
of underlying tensions. 

He asked me how I thought you and Mr*. Khrushchev 
would get along if you met. I said Mr. Khrushchev would 
find you were not interested in scoring points in debate, 
and that you would be direct and clear in your discussion 
of the issues. I told him that if Mr. Khrushchev was 
sincere in trying to get beck to where we left off before 
the Hay meeting, he would not mention the U-2 incident again. 

We had further discussion on what might be done 
to improve relations. I mentioned the release of the K3-k7 
pilots as of first importance. 
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He said that he would report our conversation 
to Khrushchev. I naturally underlined that everything 
I had said was personal. 

This conversation tends to confirm ay Interpretation 
of Khrushchev's message to you as being an indication that he 
wants to start afresh. I thought your answer was good. 

I would like to have an opportunity to talk 
with you ab out our relations with the Soviet Union, and 
other parts of the world. I would be glad to come to 
Palm Beach for a brief chat, if that would suit your convenience. 

Again, my congratulations. 

Sincerely, 



